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I WONDER how many of our boy readers have ever looked into 

Hakluyt’s voyages ; those who have done so, know that they contain 
wonderful stories far surpassing in interest the trashy tales of marvel and 
mystery which come out in penny numbers every week. And these 
stories are true, they tell us of the noble deeds and fearless adventures 
of splendid English sailors. Mr. Froude says that Hakluyt’s five 
volumes may be called the ‘‘ Prose Epic of the modern English Nations.” 
‘(They contain,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ the heroic tales of the exploits of 
the great men in whom the new era was inaugurated ; not mythic, like 
the Iliads and Eddas, but plain broad narratives of substantial facts, 
which rival legend in interest and grandeur.” 

Those bold explorers of the world did just as much to immortalise 
the reign of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess”’ as the brilliant authors and statesmen 
who made her age so famous. The discovery of the vastness of the 
globe on which we live seemed to kindle men’s imaginations and 
quicken their enterprise. They must behold with their eyes the strange 
regions which lay beyond the uttermost bounds of the sea, they must 
explore the unknown lands at the antipodes of the civilized world; and 
wherever they travelled they would plant the standard of Old England 
and claim the soil in the name of their Queen. Let me recommend our 
boys to study the careers of some of these famous old heroes of the sea,— 
Martin Frobisher, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

It is in memory of the death of the last of these that Longfellow’s 
poem is written. Sir Humphrey was born about 1539, and he was not 
fiftv years old when he perished. He was a native of Devon, and like so 
many other Devonians he had a passion for the sea. He was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and became an excellent scholar, but all his culture 
could not win him from his first love of the ocean or extinguish his 
longing for adventure. 

At first he served as a soldier in France and the Netherlands, and 
also took some part in the government of Ireland. But still he felt that 
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he could only find his true vocation as a sailor, and though he had a 
wife and five children, not even his love of home could quench his 
restless ambition to explore unknown seas and lands. He was a most 
accomplished navigator; we are told how he spent his time ‘‘amending 
the great errors of naval sea cards, whose common fault is to make 
the degree of longitude in. every latitude of one common bigness.” 
If my readers will examine a globe, they will see what this means, 
how the degrees of longitude diminish as we travel from the equator 
to the poles. 

And Sir Gilbert was a true-hearted patriot ; he believed that the 
discovery of new lands would contribute to his nation’s welfare by 
opening up new colonies and providing markets for English goods. I 
do not think there ever was a more fearless man; indeed he scarcely 
seemed to know what fear meant. But his courage was not foolhardiness ; 
it was a forgetfulness of self in an absolute resolve to do his duty and to 
serve his country. In a memorandum which he drew up of his 
examination on marine affairs before the Queen and the Privy Council, 
he closes with these noble words :—‘‘ Give me leave, therefore, without 
offence, always to live and die in this mind: that he is not worthy 
to live at all that, for fear or danger of death, shunneth his country’s 
service and his own honour, seeing that death is inevitable and the fame 
of virtue immortal, wherefore in this behalf mutare vel timere sperno.”’ 
The man who felt like that was sure to achieve great deeds. It is fear 
that makes us cowards; and though we ought to wish to lie as long as 
may be in the world where our post is appointed, yet no dread of death 
ought for amoment to daunt our souls when we know that duty lies clearly 
before us. We can only die once, and there can be no more blessed 
crown of life than that which comes to him who is faithful unto death. 
At length the great opportunity for which he had waited so long came to 
Sir Humphrey. In 1583 he set sail with five ships by the authority of 
the Queen. Elizabeth, who loved a dauntless hero, sent her commands 
to him as he was leaving; she gave him a golden anchor guarded by the 
figure of a lady, and desired for him that he might have ‘‘as great good 
hap and safety to his ship as if she herself were there in person.’’? With 
all her faults Elizabeth was the greatest Queen the world ever saw, and 
there was a magnetic power in her will which inspired her subjects with 
a chivalrous devotion to her person which it is difficult for us in these 
days to realise. And so with patriotic and loyal enthusiasm Gilbert 
sailed away into unknown seas, and his voyage was specially remarkable 
because it resulted in the planting of the first English Colony in North 
America; on the 5th August Newfoundland was taken possession of in 
the name of Her Majesty the Queen of England. It is singular that 
Elizabeth had a presentiment that her favourite sailor would never return; 
it was this that made her send him the jewel of the golden anchor; and 
she also took the precaution to have his portrait taken before he left the 
country. For a short time he tried to govern the new colony he had 
founded; but either he lacked the ability to organise and control a 
number of restless men, or else the colonists were too wild and reckless 
to submit to social order, for certainly his efforts were in vain. 

His voyage home is perhaps one of the most romantic stories of the 
sea, and I do not wonder that the narrative inspired Longfellow to write 
his fine poem descriptive of the end. The history of Sir Humphrey’s 
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fate is told by one of his companions, Edward Hayes, also a Devonian. 
After cruising about along the American coast, and losing one of his 
ships in a storm, Gilbert resolved to return home. There were now 
only two vessels; Hayes commanded the ‘‘ Golden Hinde,’’ while 
our hero had charge of the ‘‘ Squirrel,’’ a little frigate of only ten 
tons. At the very moment when they changed their course, they were 
confronted by a huge Sea Monster, of which Hayes gives us a long 
description, ‘‘a very lion, to our seeming, in shape, hair and colour,’ 
which ‘‘sent forth a horrible voice, roaring and bellowing.” Gilbert, we 
are told, was not daunted by such an apparition, seeming to warn him 
against some terrible calamity. No! he said he would take it for 
a good omen, ‘rejoicing that he was to war against such an 
enemy, even if it were the devil.’ To this God-fearing man even 
his superstitions’ were a source of courage and confidence. Every 
new terror was only a new opportunity for brave battle; and even 
if this monster were the devil, instead of being afraid of him, he would 
rejoice that, at last, he was able to grapple with the Great Enemy 
himself and prove against him the strength of a man who trusts in 
God, He had no premonition of his approaching end. He was full of 
confidence, and talked of new expeditions he hoped to lead. They met 
with terrible weather, and Gilbert was entreated, again and again, to 
leave his frail vessel and go on board the more sea-worthy ‘‘ Hinde.’ 
But nothing would persuade him ; he seemed to have an affection for the 
little craft which had borne him through so many perils; and, besides, 


the danger was equally great for his crew. ‘‘I will not,’’ he said, 
‘forsake my little company going homewards, with whom I have passed 
so many storms and perils.” On the gth September the storm 


became terrific, and often the two vessels lost sight of each other. 
In these lines we can almost see the drifting icy mist, hear the howling 
wind, and feel the piercing blast upon which ‘‘the corsair Death’? is 
sweeping down upon his victims :— 


Southward with fleet of ice 
Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 
And the east-wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; : 
But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 
Alas! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 


Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
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Every time the ships came near, Gilbert cried out to the crew of the 
‘‘ Hinde,” We are as near to heaven by sea as by land, ‘reiterating the 
same speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can 
testify that he was.’’ The very last time that the hero was seen, he was 
sitting abaft with a book (the Bible) in his hand, while still his brave 
words sounded through the tempest; We are as near to heaven by sea as 
py land 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand; 
“ Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’’ 
He said, ‘‘ by water as by land!” 


By midnight the storm was at its height, the ‘“‘ Squirrel”? was some- 
what ahead, the crew of the ‘‘ Hinde’’ were watching anxiously, when 
suddenly the lights of the little frigate were out, ‘‘ whereof as it were in a 
moment we lost the sight; and withal our watch cried, ‘The General 
was cast away,’ which was too true.” 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sound, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds ; 
Every mast, as it past, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 

As of a rock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Southward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace, 

With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main 
Yet there seems no change of place. 


Southward, for ever southward, 
They drift through dark and day; 
And like a dream, in the’ Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 


How strong and beautiful was the character of this invincible 


sea-captain ; what heroic fortitude he rose into by the inspiration of’ 


patriotism, loyality and faith ! 

We see the brave man sitting abaft with his Bible, sounding his brave 
message across the wind and waves,—then the lights on his vessel 
disappear, and the Atlantic holds for ever the mystery of his fate. But 
many an English sailor in his hour of deadly peril has seemed to hear the 
strong words of Sir Humphrey Gilbert still echoing above the storm :— 
We are as near to heaven by sea as by land. 


FRANK WALTERS. 
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SOME EARLY CHRISTIAN NEW TESTAMENT LEGENDS.—i]. 
I.—The story of the Temptation of Jesus. 


“Then was Jesusled up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil. And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he afterward 
hungered. And the Tempter came and said unto him, ‘If thou art the Son of 
God, command that these stones become bread.’ But he answered and said, 
‘It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’ (Dewt#. viii. 3). Then the devil taketh 
him into the holy city; and he set him on the pinnacle of the temple, and 
saith unto him, ‘If thou art the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it 
is written, 

He shall give his angels charge concerning thee, 
And in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ (Ps. xci. 11ff.) 


Jesus said unto him, ‘Again it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God’ (Deut. vi. 16). Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high 
mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them; and he said unto him, ‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall. down and worship me.’ Then saith Jesus unto him, ‘ Get thee hence, 
Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.’ (Deut. vi. 13.) Then the Devil leaveth him; and 
behold, angels came and ministered unto him.” (Matt. iv. 1-11.) 


HAT are we to make of this strange story? There are some 
people who still believe that it is historically true, but only I think 

because it is told in the Bible: if it were told in any other book no one 
would take it literally. As Azstory it is full of gross improbabilities. 
The live, speaking Devil, to begin with, is an insuperable difficulty. 
True, I believe in a spirit of evil in the world,—in men’s hearts, customs, 
and laws; but I find it impossible to believe in a personal Devil. I 
believe in an evil spirit in the world because I have felt it in the evil 
suggestions which have risen up in me and pressed for mastery; and I 
have seen it in homes where husbands drink and wives gossip, and little 
children go ragged and ill-fed; and in the bad laws and unjust 
monopolies of men which compel workers of hand and brain to 
struggle and squeeze to get an honest living, and tempt them to do mean 
and servile deeds. And I believe that by battle with this evil spirit in 
ourselves and in our surroundings, and by victory over it, we can 
become better men and women, and the nation holier and happier. But 
I have never seen a live, speaking Satan, nor have I heard of any good 
reason to believe that he ever existed. Moreover, the forty days’ and 
forty nights’ fast; the flight from the wilderness of Judzea (iv. 1 cp. iii. 1) 
to the temple roof in Jerusalem (which was covered with sharp spikes), 
a distance of over twenty miles ; the impossible mountain with a view of 
‘all the kingdoms of the world’’; and the visible ‘‘ angels ’’ ; all add to 
the difficulty of believing this story as it stands. Therefore, some have 
tried to explain away certain parts as legendary, and to keep other parts 
as containing history. But though it is to be noted that even the most 
orthodox critics feel that in this story at any rate a line must be drawn 
between fact and fiction, nevertheless in this case, I think, the whole 
story either stands or falls together, and at once loses its poetic beauty 
the moment any portion be taken away. It is not A7story at all, but a 
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poem in prose ; and in my opinion it was originally never intended to be 
taken as literal fact, but was only treated as such later when the writers 
of the Gospels were searching for everything they could find about their 
dead Lord, and wove history and legend together, with equal reverence, 
into their narratives, that nothing might be lost. 

And as a poem in prose, written by an early Christian, in days when 
it cost something to belong to the faith, who tried to express the victorious 
mind of Christ, it is a wonderful story, and brimfull of meaning. 

Satan stands for all that the early Christians hated and feared: the 
spirit of pride and exclusiveness in the Scribes and Pharisees, and the 
spirit of money and power and force and cunning in the Roman rulers. 
He stands indeed for all that killed Jesus bodily, and persecuted the 
young Church. Over against Satan this writer loves to set up the poor 
and weary and brave and spotless Messiah. He gives the Demon of 
the world every advantage, and makes Jesus weak for want of food, and 
single-handed in the desert. And he delights to tell in few words how 
the true Christ rejected the Devil’s proposals. 

These proposals are the old temptations of Bodily comfort, Vanity, 
and Power. 

First, the Devil says, ‘‘ Turn everything into food, into something 
real, that may be seen and touched and tasted; get ease and pleasure, 
and for their sake, money. Care nothing for ‘ideas’; never mind the 
wrongs of the poor; don’t trouble your head about the world’s sins ; get 
the world’s bread.’’ Jesus replies, ‘‘ Man doth not live by bread alone.” 
This is what those early Christians felt, who were filled with great 
thoughts, and preferred to be persecuted, and to die for others’ sport, 
rather than spend their days in snug content. 

The second is a more spiritual temptation, and comes to men who are 
not tempted on the animal side. The Devil says, ‘‘ Makea display: 
your work is good, flourish it, and push it by startling and sensational 
methods. And mix up ‘self’ with your cause; draw eyes upon you, 
and show how clever you are in its furtherance.’’ Jesus answers, 
‘“Tempt not God: His love will not be tried.” And this is altogether 
in the spirit of Jesus. He said that the kingdom cometh not by show 
(Luke xvii. 20),: but like the leaven (Matt. xili. 33), and the corn 
(Mark iv. 26ff). The third temptation is equally subtle. The Devil 
says, ‘‘ You love God, but why make an enemy of mammon? Get 
the world’s Power that you may do good. Flatter the strong, and 
please the rich; make friends with them that have broad lands and 
influence, that you may get the wherewithal to help the weak and the 
wronged. Give a little, and get much. Only sometimes put on a 
different face, and speak a different heart, and you will win or keep the 
means of usefulness.’’ Jesus replies, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” This again is entirely after the 
manner of Christ, whose gentle forces of truth, and love, and purity, and 
meekness, and pity, were, and are, and always will be, more than a 
match for the proud strength of Czesar. 

But while Jesus simply spurned these proposals, his disciples and his 
Church have found them sore temptations. /¢ stzll costs something to be 
a Christian. Yet to those that can resist and vanquish the Devil, God 
still sends his ministering angels to give of that sweet peace which the 
world cannot give, nor take away. 
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II.—The story of Jesus walking on the sea. 


‘“And straightway he constrained the disciples to enter into the boat, and 
to go before him unto the other side, till he should send the multitudes away. 
And after he had sent the multitudes away, he went up into the mountain apart 
to pray: and when even was come, he was there alone. But the boat was now 
in the midst of the sea, distressed by the waves; for the wind was contrary. 
And in the fourth watch of the night he came unto them, walking upon the sea. 
And when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, 
‘It is a ghost’! and they cried out for fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto 
them, saying, ‘Be of good cheer; it is]; be not afraid.’ And Peter answered 
him and said, ‘Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee upon the waters.’ 
And he said, ‘Come.’ And Peter went down from the boat, and walked upon 
the waters, to come to Jesus. But when he saw the wind, he was afraid; and 
beginning to sink, he cried out, saying, ‘Lord save me.’ And immediately 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took hold of him, and saith unto him, ‘ O, 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou. doubt?’ And when they were gone 
up into the boat, the wind ceased. And they that were in the boat worshipped 
him, saying, ‘ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.’” (Matt, xiv. 22-33.) 


tsk the story of the Temptation be a legend it will throw much light 

on other strange stories in the New Testament. For if one early 
Christian should write of Jesus in symbolic and poetic way, why should 
not others have done so ? 

Look at the story above. As history it is full of difficulties; but as 
poetry is beautiful and profoundly suggestive. 

I can find no adequate evidence here that Jesus actually walked upon 
the sea of Galilee, and still lessthat Peter was able to doso, even for a few 
paces. Nor can I believe from such a story as the above that Jesus 
could control the weather. Such miracles grow more and more incredible 
as science teaches us more and more that the same laws hold in nature 
everywhere and in every age. 

But at the same time, there is a kind of sea, on which Jesus could and 
did walk, and Peter also when inspired by the Master’s example,—I 
mean the great Sea of Life on which we all have to tread, and where 
often it is so difficult not to sink; and I am persuaded that this is the 
kind of sea the writer has in mind. 

Again, there is a kind of tempest which Jesus could and did control— 
that kind of storm which often gets loose and rages in ill-regulated 
hearts ; and I believe that this is the kind of tempest the writer means. 
The pacifying power of Christ over storm-tossed men is similarly 
represented in the poetic story (Matt. viii. 23-27). 


“And when he was entered into a boat, his disciples followed him. And 
behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the boat was 
covered with the waves: but he was asleep. _And they came to him, and awoke 
him, saying, ‘ Save Lord, we perish.’ And he saith unto them, ‘ Why are yeso 
fearful, O ye of little faith?’ Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and the 
sea; and there was a great calm.” 


The Master could be at rest, and even asleep, amidst the cares and 
difficulties that troubled his disciples in their life’s voyage. 

The idea is here so similar to that in our story that ‘‘ Luke,’”? who had 
the Gospel according to ‘‘ Mark,” containing both these stories, (Mark 
vi. 45-52, iV. 35-41), among his sources of information, only took up one 
of them, this last, into his narrative. From the version of our story in 
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the Gospel according to ‘‘ Mark,”’ (vi. 45-52) which ‘‘ Matthew’’ also used 
independently of ‘‘ Luke,’’ we gather that the story grew, and was 
enlarged by the addition of the Peter incident (Matt. xiv. 28-31), by the 
time it was taken up into the Gospel according to ‘‘ Matthew.’ This 
addition, which is full of the spirit of Peter who again and again stept 
boldly forth, sank, and cried to be lifted up (cp. Matt. xxvi. 58, 69-75), 
illustrates the manner of the whole.. It was written by an early Christian 
in a time of a sea of trouble, to express the comforting and strengthening 
influence of Christ’s spirit in his Church. The boat setting out alone 
with its crew of eager disciples, but the Master no longer with them, gives 
us. a picture of the little first Christian community setting out on its 
stormy career after Christ’s death. They set out bravely, and sailed 
securely, until the night came on, and the wind of bigotry and worldliness, 
and the storm of persecution, and the tempest raged (see already before 
the death of Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 24-33), and the waves mounted higher until 
the fourth watch of the night when the darkness was deepest: and then 
when the little bark seemed ready to perish before the dawn of triumph, 
the thought of their Master upheld them, and when his spirit entered into 
them such strength was in their arms to row, and such hope in their 
hearts, that the wind was no longer felt, and the waves gave way before 
them. The memory of Christ was as the calm of sunrise. 

That is what this early Christian poem tells us ;—of a little struggling 
Church cast on the great billows of the Roman world, and torn almost to 
pieces by inner dissensions and unfaithfulness, but calmed and ever 
strengthened by the magic name of ‘‘ Christ.” 

Here is a lesson for every Church in the land, and especially for all 
free and independent churches. Can any church embark on an 
independent course in the sea of religious life and thought, and hope to 
sail straight to port without being tempest tossed? If we have no 
compass of our own, and no rich and precious merchandise, then let 
us float with the tide, or hug the shore, and end upon the rocks. But 
if we have a needle ever pointing to the north, and a gospel of glad 
tidings for men, then let us make for the open sea; and to save us from 
pride, indifference, and quarrels, let us take the spirit of Christ on 
board, and keep it. ; 

And, my reader, there is a lesson here for you and me. As 
individual souls how often we are like boats on an angry sea. There 
are times of doubt when the world seems upside down, and evil good 
and good evil; or times of sorrow, cold and comfortless ; or of despair, 
when duty seems intolerable: or of sin, when we are indeed in a tempest 
of mad regret. 

In such moments look to Jesus. In doubt, recall his words, 
Blessed are the meek, the pure, the loving: these can never be shaken, 
and out of them new faith and hope always spring. In grief, remember 
his law of self-forgetfulness ; your sorrow will lose itself in healing the 
sorrows of others. And when your lot seems hard, yet your burden will 
grow wondrous light as it takes the form of the Cross on your shoulders. 
And in sin, he will speak to you: ‘‘ You are not damned! there is 
something yet for you to do, something yet that you can be. God is 
your Father, and youcan yet find him, and be with him, and serve 
him without fear,”’ 

Epear I. Fripp. 
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EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION.—VI. 
The Bible. : 


HESE lessons are not intended to teach any system of doctrine. 
The main doctrines of Unitarianism have been several times set 
forth in this Magazine and doubtless will be again. Mr. Marriott’s lessons 
in the Helper for 1887, since reprinted as a separate volume, may be 
especially commended. Here we have less to do with doctrines than 
with the practical principles that should control our lives. But it is an 
immediate and practical question when the learner asks, What am I to 
do with the Bible? To read it or neglect it, to believe it or reject it ? 
What place ought it to have in my esteem and regard ? 

It is manifest that here we cannot discuss the origin and contents of 
the sixty-six writings of which the Bible is composed. Such a discussion 
would require volumes, and when it was ended numerous problems would 
be left unsolved. No living man can tell with certainty who wrote the 
first chapter of Genesis, or the Hundredth Psalm, or the Book of Job; 
in the New Testament, the interpretation of Paul’s Epistles and the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, may be mentioned among the problems 
that have taxed, and are taxing, the utmost ingenuity of critics and 
historians. 

What I wish to remark now is, that considered historically and 
critically, the Bible abounds with problems, some unsolved, and some, 
as far as we can judge, for ever insoluble. That being so, there is no 
duty of belief in regard to it. If it is quite unknown who wrote the 
Fourth Gospel, I am neither the better nor the worse if I incline towards 
the tradition which ascribes it to John the son of Zebedee. In like 
manner, it is a literary and not a moral or religious question, whether 
David wrote the twenty-third Psalm. But meantime we have the Bible 
with us. Nearly everybody has at least one copy of it. It is read in our 
churches and chapels every Sunday. Every public speaker supposes us 
to be more or less familiar with it, and to recognise a quotation therefrom. 
Religious writers not seldom refer to it as Holy Writ, or as the Word of 
God. Every reader of the history of our country knows that the Bible 
has been an important factor in its development. Our- holiest men have 
loved it, and endeavoured to live by it. Our bravest warriors have ‘been 
encouraged by it in the strife of battle; our patient sufferers have learned 
from it to bear injustice, contumely, and wrong, and to count them as 
blessings for Jesus’ sake. It is no less true that texts from the Bible have 
been thrown like pebble-stones in the teeth of reformers, and ‘that 
every old abuse has learned to bless itself by a quotation from the 
Holy Book. 

It need hardly be said, therefore, that every Englishman who would 
rightly fulfil his duties is bound to make himself acquainted with the 
book that has had such immense importance in the history of his country. 
Unless he knows the Bible he cannot understand the nation whose 
character has been so much affected by it both for good and ill. I would 
say then, that z¢ 7s a religious duty to learn the Bible, to become 
acquainted with its narratives and its exhortations, ‘its poems and its 
precepts; to have a general knowledge of what is therein contained. 
Such knowledge is necessary for a clear understanding and a proper 
discharge of ‘one’s duties to the community. 
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We could go so far, whatever views the learner was likely to adopt 
concerning religious matters. It is the duty equally of a sceptic and a 
Christian to make himself acquainted with the contents of a book so 
influential. But suppose that the reader of this is the child of Christian 
parents, that he himself is a believer in God, and wishful to do what is 
right in his sight. Then the Bible has a still greater value. Then it will 
be studied not only as affording a key to the thoughts and deeds of our 
forefathers, but also as furnishing a storehouse of noble examples and 
stimulating thoughts for our own day. The Psalms abound in sentences 
of fervent prayer and exalted aspiration; the prophets, from Isaiah to 
Malachi, are full of passages of profound spiritual insight and intense 
moral energy ; the historical books are rich in suggestive anecdote; above 
all, the Gospels (I refer more especially to the First Three) give us in 
wonderful fragments the words and works of one whose name is still 
high over all, who is still recognised as the greatest of teachers, the purest 
of men. 

Not only can we say in all certainty that your religious life will be all 
the fuller and the richer for an intimate acquaintance with the Bible; we 
may go further and say that for an Englishman who would be religious, 
the book is simply indispensable. Without it he would have no fit 
language for the religious emotions that in his best moments are sure to 
arise within him; and these emotions themselves would never be 
adequately called into exercise. With all thy readings read the Bible, 
is advice which we give without hesitation and with earnest emphasis. 

The advice might be left almost without qualification, were it not that 
the learner will be apt to hear the injudicious extol every word of the 
Holy Scriptures in one indiscriminate eulogy, and may find some who 
seriously maintain, what is declared in the Articles of the Established 
Church, that Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
so that whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man. Such a position is monstrous and absurd. The 
reader will be sure to find in the Bible hundreds of things that he cannot 
understand, and very many things that he can understand perfectly, but 
which he is bound to detest. 

Some of the most beautiful Psalms are marred by verses of self- 
righteousness against which our judgment rebels; many others are dis- 
figured by imprecations which, however we may apologise for them and 
explain them away, can never seem admirable to any right-minded man. 
I shall not direct the reader’s attention to the gross and unwholesome 
stories which he will yet be sure to meet with sooner or later in the Old 
Testament; nor need he be detained more than one moment by the 
narrow and bitter dogmas and denunciations which occasionally disfigure 
the New Testament (Gal. i. 8-9, 1 Fohn ii. 22, Mark xvi. 16). 

It need only be said emphatically that while the Bible is an indis— 
pensable aid (as far as we are concerned) to the religious life, it neither 
contains all the guidance that we require, nor is it free from stories, 
doctrines, and implications, which, if not corrected from other sources 
and from its own better pages, would certainly lead us downward rather 
than upward, into superstition and sin rather than into moral and 
spiritual truth. For our spiritual guidance we need not only the Bible, 
but-as many noble books and stimulating examples as we are able to 
study and to use. The lives of Cromwell and Nelson may furnish us 
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with lessons which we never could have drawn from the stories of 
Sampson and David; Shakespeare or George Eliot or Robert Browning 
may give us an insight into the nature of righteousness, for which we 
might study St. Paul in vain. The Bible, like the other good books to 
which we have access, has come to us as a gift of Providence, which if it 
be rightly used and appreciated, will do much to build us up in right 
principles, and to encourage us to noble deeds. 

But it is neither absolutely unique nor absolutely good. To treat it as 
if it were perfect and infallible is to pervert the truth, and willingly to 
blind our own eyes. There are a hundred things we want to know and 
must know, which are not in the Bible, as there are hundreds of duties 
we shall have to do that are not mentioned in the Ten Commandments. 
We cannot learn science from Genesis, nor can we learn politics from the 
Book of Revelation. Not only so, but in moral and spiritual truth, in 
the very things in which the Bible is so indisputable and so indispensable 
a guide, we still have to search beyond its pages. We are thankful for 
St. John and St. Paul, but after all that they have said to us we still 
needed Tennyson and Browning, John Ruskin and George Eliot, 
Professor Maurice and Dr. Martineau; and we have found at times 
that just where the Bible was silent or equivocal, these have spoken to us 
the very Word of God. 

I use the phrase—Word of God—here in the only sense in which it 
can be rightfully applied to the Scriptures or any other book. There is 
no such thing as a Word of God in the sense of a book or a page of 
infallible truth ; but that is the Word of God, whether spoken by preacher 
or layman, whether found in a Hebrew Psalm or an English Drama, that 
strikes home to the conscience with convincing power, that deepens our 
sense of sin, that awakens our longings for holiness, that scatters vain 
thoughts, and urges us on to duty. The Word that so speaks is a Word 
of God; and so often and so constantly have men and women received 
this inspiration from the book we call the Bible, that it is no wonder that 
there are many who regard it as the one holy volume, and speak of all 
its miscellaneous tracts in a single phrase as the Word of God. Without 
being led away by their error, we may very well imitate their reverence 
and gratitude. 

James RuUDDLE. 


HOME AND COUNTRY.—VI. 
The Extension of the Family Ideal (continued). 


i bier paper will consist mainly of quotations illustrating the principles 
dwelt upon. It is not suggested that the illustrations here given 
should be actually used by the teacher in his class, but rather that he 
should be assisted by them to search for his own material among the books 
at his disposal. The great evil to be guarded against in using any notes 
for lessons is unreality. 
The following will suggest the opportunities for social education which 
the family offers to the individual, 
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‘Let your bedroom be clean and tidy like your person. Ornament it 
if you can ; have some flowers on the window-board. The boy who loves 


his home seldom turns out a bad man.”’—Laloi. ‘‘L’ Instruction Morale 
et Civique.”’ 

“In the man whose childhood has known caresses there is always a fibre. 
of memory that can be touched to gentle issues.’’—Of Robert Dempster, 


in ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance,” chap. vii. 

‘‘The family is like a fire-side whose warmth and light spread all 
around. Thus the fatherland is only a wider family for us ; our fellow- 
countrymen, who share the same rights with ourselves, the same duties, 
the same hopes, the same fears, and whose lives are inspired by the same 
memories, are indeed our brothers; and the very earth which supports 
us, which hides in its bosom the ashes of our forefathers, becomes itself 
an object of truly filial piety. It is thus also that God seems to us the 
common Father of all men, the earth their common inheritance, and, 
following the same thought, we are led to believe in the universal brother- 
hood of man. But how would the assimilation of such ideas be possible 
to us if one of the terms which they pre-suppose came to be suppressed, 
or if the names of father and of brother had no longer their true meaning, 
if they no longer answered to the first memories of our childhood, to the 
first pulsations of our hearts. 

‘When we inquire what is the end of education, we see that it is none 
other than the formation of men capable of maintaining their position with 
honour, and to live useful lives in the midst of their fellow men. Let us 
add, further, that the duties of the family life agree exactly with those 
which are demanded by the laws of society. The principles upon which 
society rests are indeed the true foundation of the family ; and the family 
would have no reason for its existence if it did not prepare men for 
society.’’—Adolphe Franck. ‘ La Morale pour Tous,’”’ pp. 70 and 87. 

‘‘Tt is of the utmost concern to the community that the family groups 
which compose it should be definite and immutilated ; that the utmost 
opportunity should he afforded for the quiet and orderly development of 
the affections, and of the sentiments of mutual trust and dependence 
which are only brought to maturity in the life-long home; that the family 
should be a school for the restraint of passion, for self-discipline, and for 
conciliating self-surrender ; not an arena for the practice of irresponsible 
self-indulgence ; that, in fine, in the family the social capacities should ° 
gain predominence over the centrifugal individualism of savagery, and 
the state itself should be at once reflected and anticipated in its most 
ubiquitous and natural type. . . . . But the family, essential and 
momentous as it is as an element in state life, needs supplementary 
elements to maintain it in health and to prevent it becoming a merecentre 
of an individualism not less'selfish than the isolated member of the race. 
The very sentiments to which family life gives preponderence, the 
exclusive and concentrated affections, the absorbing cares, the desperate 
solicitudes, the heated passions,—stormy through confinement in a narrow 
area and aggravated by sympathy,—have an evil as well as a good side, 
from a political standpoint. Indeed, from the standpoint of its own well- 
being and happiness, family life cannot afford to be wholly self-contained. 
Its affections and interests must be driven outward; and it must learn 
the meaning of corporate magnanimity as well as that of individual 
sacrifice, 
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‘ Historically speaking, it is the tribal and village organisation which 
first healthily extends the sympathies and interests of family life. In the 
more advanced state, when the tribe has become the nation and the 
village has become the town, the rush of economical necessities, as well as 
the impulse of social fellowships, operate to lead families out of themselves 
and to blend them in a great and common life. The state, itself, is from 
the first movements of its growth, re-acting upon these spontaneous 
tendencies and fostering their influence. In the advanced state there are 
endless forms of association which intervene between the family and the 
political community as a whole, and it is the due control or use of these 
associations which often supply to the statesman his most arduous 
problems.”—Sheldon Amos. ‘‘ The Science of Politics,’ pp, 166 and 
16g. International Scientific Series. 

These ‘‘ economical necessities’? and ‘‘social fellowships ’’ which 
‘(operate to lead men out of themselves”? will be more definitely dealt 
with in a succeeding paper. Meanwhile the following illustrations will 
form typical examples of the way in which true-hearted men and women 
do consecrate the joy and strength of their homes to the service of their 
fellow-men. 

The following quotation refers to the early married life of William 
Forster, the father of William Edward Forster. William Forster married 
Ann Buxton, and they went to live in the little village of Bradpole in 
Dorsetshire. 

‘In this modest home, husband and wife settled down to a life of 
quiet happiness, the foundation of which was their mutual devotion to the 
work to which both had felt themselves to be called. Poverty of the 
sordid kind was not permitted to enter their doors, and yet they were very 
poor, only being able to make both ends meet by the exercise of a rigid 
economy and self-denial, faced with equal courage and contetment by 
both. Both were very fond of flowers—the wife’s preference being, how- 
ever, for the simple wild flowers of the wayside—and very soon the garden 
attached to their little house began to assume an appearance which bore 
testimony to the taste of its owners, It was not, however, in the adornment 
of their cottage home, and in the cultivation of their innocent natural tastes 
that the newly married couple found their chief delight. ‘All our dear 
friends,’ he writes to Joseph John Gurney, ‘seem to fancy us very happy in 
our little cottage, and rich in the enjoyment of each other’s company, and 
truly they are not mistaken. Our comforts are almost without alloy.’ 
He goes on, however, to explain wherein he and his wife found their chief 
cause for satisfaction. ‘On our first coming here, I was a little uneasy 
at being without an object of outward pursuit and attention ; but I already 
feel there was not much need of this anxiety. There is enough for us to 
do. Our poor neighbours are in the extreme of indigence, and there 
seems scarcely any one to care for their wants, which it will be our 
privilege and great enjoyment in some degree to alleviate.’ So William 
Forster had the happiness of knowing that even in the seclusion of his 
humble village home, he was in the midst of the work most congenial to 
his tender and generous soul.’—T. Wemyss Reid. ‘Life of William 
Edward Forster,” I. 26. 

The early chapters of this work are well worth studying for a fine 
example of the consecration of the home. The following additional 
quotation must suffice here, In his childhood William Edward Forster 
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“ was travelling in a coach in the charge of his nurse, when a benevolent 
old gentleman began to talk to him. ‘Where is your papa, my dear?’ 
saidhis felow-passenger. ‘Papais preaching in America,’ was the reply. 
‘And where is your mamma?’ continued the gentleman. ‘ Mamma is 
preaching in Ireland,’ was the answer which the astonished stranger 
received,”’—‘‘ Life,” I. 37. 

This last illustration, taken alone, might suggest rather the neglect of 
the home than the conservation of it, especially if the Quaker doctrine of 
the ‘(Inward Light’’ be not understood; for Forster’s parents were 
Quakers. Also it is necessary to remember that slavery existed in 
America, and great distress in Ireland, and that the preaching of the 
Friends was always on the side of practical righteousness. If the 
teacher will read the opening chapters of this ‘‘ Life’’ for himself, he 
will be better able to see the matter in its true light. By way of contrast, 
he can study Mrs. Jellyby in ‘‘ Bleak House.” Almost any Quaker 
biography will be found to contain splendid material for pictures of the 
home, and of its entire consecration to the widest and most humanitarian 
views of life. 

Teachers living in London should visit the East London Hospital for 
Children, in Shadwell, and learn the story of its founding. The children 
of Little Portland Street chapel worked for this hospital one winter, and 
others might follow their example. The following inscription will be seen 
in mosaic on the right wall of the entrance hall:—‘‘In memory of 
Nathaniel Heckford, M.D., M.R.C.S. Born in Calcutta, April, 1842; 
died 14th December, 1871. Aged 29. He founded this institution at 
his own cost in a warehouse, at Ratcliffe Cross, Jan. 28, 1868. Her 
LIVED FOR IT, and died a few days after the site of this building was 
purchased by the Committee of Management of the hospital.’’ The 
following paragraph is an extract from one of the papers given me on 
visiting the hospital. It is reprinted from the ‘ Leisure Hour’’ of 
August, 1877 :— 

‘‘ Some years ago, when the cholera was raging in the East End, Mr. 
Heckford, whose Indian experiences made his services particularly 
valuable, was one of the most devoted of the medical men who went 
about among the poor. Inthe course of his rounds he fell in with an 
accomplished gentlewoman, who, as a trained nurse, had also devoted 
herself to the service of those whose lot in life is hard. The fellow- 
workers for love fell in love with one another; but when the dread disease 
was stayed, they did not leave the district in which they had laboured. 
Moved to pity by the misery they had witnessed among the women they 
had visited, they resolved to remain in their midst and found an East 
London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women. They 
bought a wooden sail-loft and adjoining premises at Ratcliff Cross, hard 
by Ratcliff Dock and Stairs, and took up their abode there. They 
began with ten little patients, and at first worked unaided, ‘keeping,’ as 
well as housing and tending, their little ready-made family of invalids. 
When friends came to their aid, and a Committee of Management was 
formed in 1868, they still stayed on, putting up with the roughest 
quarters, which became more and more cramped as the number of 
patients increased. Mrs. Heckford, who was a skilful artist, used to 
employ such leisure as she could find in painting pictures, to brighten 
and beautify the dim, rough walls. The noble pair wore themselves out 
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in their work, and Mr. Heckford, fearing that his wife would die, gave 
up his ‘‘children”’ to the care of the friends he had raised up for them, 
and took her abroad to recruit her health. But in their travels he 
sickened, and came home to die. It is no wonder that those who worked 
under him, or who have entered into his labours, look at the portrait of 
him which hangs in the hospital, very much as if it were the picture of a 
saint ; and, indeed, many men and women have been canonized for far 
less well-doing than Mr. and Mrs. Heckford performed, making no fuss 
about it.” 

Perhaps the very noblest story of the consecration of the home is to 
be foundin ‘‘ The Life and Letters of John Brown,” by F. B. Sanborn, 
published in England by Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. The price is 
about 12s.6d. The work is not well put together, but the facts are there. 
Redpath’s Biography is, perhaps, more attractive, but Sanborn’s is the re- 
sult of many years of patient study, and is reliable. John Brown’s letters, 
written while in his prison cell under sentence of death, are worthy of 
being placed among the world’s most sacred Scriptures. This is a 
sentence from one of them :—‘‘I am gaining in health slowly, and am 
quite cheerful in view of my approaching end, being fully persuaded that 
I am worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other purpose.” 
John Brown’s consecration of himself and his family to the task of 
freeing the slaves, ranks among the sublimest pictures of heroism that 
human life can present. His career from the time when, a boy of twelve, 
he was “‘ led to declare Eternal War with Slavery,”’ to the time when, in 
his sixtieth year, he was carried from prison in a cart to be hanged, was 
one straight running for the goal he had set before him. ‘‘ Never 
hasting, never resting,’’ was the unconscious motto of his noble life. 

The influence of a pure and dignified home upon those who enter its 
sacred precincts from without, must not be overlooked as one of the 
means for the extension of the Family Ideal. The following quotations 
need no comment :— 

‘(A few days later, as it happened, came an invitation to the junior 
exhibitioner to spend an evening at Mr. Gray’s house. Elsmere went in 
a state of curious eagerness and trepidation, and came away with a 
number of fresh impressions, which, when he had put them into order, 
did but quicken his new-born sense of devotion. The quiet, unpretend- 
ing house with its exquisite neatness, and its abundance of books, the 
family life, with the heart happiness underneath, and the gentle trust 
and courtesy on the surface, the little touches of austerity which betrayed 
themselves here and there in the household ways,—all these surroundings 
stole into the lad’s imagination, touched in him responsive fibres of taste 
and feeling.’’—‘‘ Robert Elsmere,”’ Bk. 1, chap. v. 


The Dean talk’d little, looking on, 
Of three such daughters justly vain. 
What letters they had had from Bonn, 
Said Mildred, and what plums from Spain. 
By Honor I was kindly task’d 
To excuse my never coming down 
From Cambridge; Mary smiled, and ask’d 
Were Kant and Goethe yet outgrown ? 
And, pleased, we talk’d the old days o’er ; 
/ And,‘parting, I for pleasure sighed, 
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\ 
To be there as a friend, (since more), 
Seem’d then, seems still, excuse for pride ; 
For something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 
With ordered freedom, sweet and fair. 
A tent pitched in a world not right 
It seem’d, whose inmates, everyone, 
On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done, 
And humbly, though they had few peers, 
Kept their own laws, which seem’d to be 
The fair sum of six thousand years’ ; 
Traditions of civility. 


—Coventry Patmore. ‘‘The Angel in the House,” p. 23. Cassell’s 
National Library. 

The teacher will probably be able to recall from his own experience, 
memories of the moral effect produced upon him by entering some such 
‘‘tent pitched in a world not right.” 

Joun TREVOR. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—IX. 
Abraham. 


d 


66 HE next story! mother,’’ said Joan, on the following evening ; 
‘‘and let us be quick, for the time is always so short. Do 
begin, mother.” | 

‘“The next story isabout a man called Abram, and his family. They 
were supposed to live in a part of the country called Ur of the Chaldees, 
which is here on the map, Joan, south of the mountains which shut in 
Armenia on the south. Abram travelled with his father, his wife Sarai, 
and his nephew Lot, first to Haran; and whilst they lived there the 
father died. Then we are told that God told Abram to go away from 
Haran and travel to a land that God would show him, which God would 
give to Abram and his family after him, and where they should grow to 
be a great nation which God would protect and bless. So Abram took 
his wife and his nephew, and all the rest of his relations and all his 
possessions, and they travelled into the land of Canaan. See, here it is, 
Joan, It was a very long journey.” 

‘“Was it, mother? How did they go? For I suppose there were no 
trains then.” 

“No indeed, Joan. People in early times had to make their journeys 
as best they could: some of those who were pretty rich, and could afford 
horses and mules and camels, used to take them, in these eastern 
countries, and they still do so. The animals carried the baggage and 
the tents which were wanted to shelter the people at night, and they 
carried too the women and children, and those who were weaker and less 
able to walk than the rest; and the stronger people walked,” 

‘Then they couldn’t go very fast, mother,”’ 
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‘“No, I think they used to go generally at the rate of the walkers 
The tents were packed up into bundles, and so were the clothes and the 
other things which were to be carried, and were tied firmly on to the 
camels, or the horses and mules and asses, and then the people sat on the 
bundles, to ride.’’ 

_ What a piling up! I should think they might tumble off; and I 
don’t believe it would be comfortable.” 

‘‘ When people wanted to go a journey from one place to another in 
the East, there were so many dangers by the way, that they used to wait 
till there were a good many people wanting to go, and so make up a good 
big party to travel together, and then they could help and defend each 
other: and these travelling parties made up what is called a caravan. 
Well, you can fancy Abram and all his party travelling in a caravan, 
day after day through the hot country, and at night taking off the bundles, 
unrolling the tents and putting them up; then whilst some of the party 
slept the rest would keep watch, to keep off wild beasts, or give the alarm 
and waken the rest if robbers or enemies came. They would most likely 
light fires, to frighten away the wild beasts. The sky would be very clear 
and the stars very bright: the nights in the eastern countries are very 
calm and beautiful. Can’t you fancy how the little camp would look, 
Joan? the little tents, lying so\quietly in the darkness, and shown by the 
watch fires, where figures in white dresses sat or walked up and down, 
keeping watch in the fire-light, whilst the deep blue sky was all full of 
brilliant stars! I think I can see it.” 

‘*So can I, mother. And did the wild beasts roar? ”’ 

‘‘T dare say they did, Joan. But we are not told that the travellers 
met with any special dangers: if they did, these have been forgotten in 
the long centuries which have passed since the story began to be told.” 

“‘T wish we knew all about their journey, and what they saw, and all 
their adventures, mother ; I like hearing about travellers.”’ 

“Well then, Joan, you must travel with Abram and fancy for yourself 
what it would be like, and I will tell you anything I can. to help you to 
fancy it. When Abram and his.party came into the northern part of 
Canaan they must have passed the mountains called Lebanon ; and there 
these are still, and I have no doubt there were then, even more than now, 
forests of great cedar trees. You have seen cedar trees sometimes in 
England, for people often plant them in their grounds, because they are 
so beautiful, with their wide-spreading branches and the rich dark green 
foliage. But when we see them in gardens and well-kept grounds here 
we can scarcely imagine how splendid they are on the steep mountains 
and in the narrow glens and upon the rocks, growing wild and battling 
with storms and heat and drought, and standing like splendid old 
warriors that stand firm to their post through all dangers. These Abram 
and his friends must have seen as they climbed the mountains to get to 
the land of Canaan at the other side,—the land which God was supposed 
to have promised to Abram for himself and his friends and descendants 
to live in and possess. It seemed a safe little land for them, for it was 
hedged in, as it were, by the mountains of Lebanon on the north, by the 
river Jordan, with the lakes through which it runs (the lake of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea), on the east, by the desert country on the south, and 
by the sea on the west.” 

‘Then if enemies came it would be pretty easy to keep them off; the 
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south would be the worst, for there was no river to cross there, nor any 
mountains, so that they would be able just to walk in.” 

‘“Yes, but as the country on the south was very wild and hot,—a 
desert as it is called,—it was not a place where anyone could live ; there 
were only wandering little bands of people there, and travellers who had 
to cross the desert to get to the inhabited countries: the desert was a 
pretty good defence too, though the land did lie open to it without any 
high range of mountains like Lebanon or any river to cross.” 

‘““Where did Abram go next, mother ?”’ 

‘‘The first place which we are told in the story that he stopped at was 
Shechem. See, here it iss There were two mountains here, in the 
middle of Canaan; one is called Ebal, and was very bare, and looked 
dry and hot, and the other is called Gerizim, and it was more green and 
less patched, and between these two mountains was a valley, in which 
Shechem was afterwards built: and in this valley Abram and his party 
stopped to rest from their wanderings, and they pitched their tents : and 
whilst they were there we are told that God appeared to Abram, and told 
him that now he was in the land which had been promised to him. And 
Abram built an altar there, and close to the place where a splendid large 
oak tree grew, which was called the oak of Moreh (or the teacher's oak). 
This oak came to be known in all the country round, and was considered 
sacred, marking the place where God spake to Abram, and where he 
would listen to the prayers of men.’’ 

‘But God listens everywhere, mother. Hadn’t they found 
that out ?”’ F 

‘‘No, Joan; they. thought some places were much more holy than 
others. They thought that God had ‘appeared’ to Abram there, and 
given him a special promise. A little further on in the stories, when you 
hear of Abram’s grandson, Jacob, you will see that Jacob has a dream 
about God coming and speaking to him, and when he wakes up he says, 
‘Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’ I am sure we all so 
often forget that God is near us that we might often wake up and say, 
‘The Lord is in this place, and I forgot him.’ Don’t you think 
so, Joan?” 

‘“Ves,’’ said Joan, with a sigh. Mother, I only now and then 
remember to think anything about God. I wish I could think more about 
him, because I do like to think and learn about what he does, so much, 
that it seems odd that I should forget so much.” 

“* When you are older, dear, perhaps you will think more distinctly of 
God in things that happen, and things you see. Whilst you are a little 
girl God is leading you to see and enjoy all his beautiful and wonderful 
ways, and when you get a little more used to the wonder you will enjoy it 
all even more, in remembering God who made it and gave it. When the 
sun shines bright and warm and the spring flowers and little leaves come 
out, it is as natural for little girls to be quite filled with joy as it is for 
little lambs, and to have almost as little room for ‘ thinking’ as the lambs. 
And God takes your joy in his works as better than a sacrifice, and as a 
thanksgiving to him.”’ 

“TI am glad of that, for I should not like God to think I was not 
grateful. O but I forgot, God couldn’t think that, for he knows all that 
{ mean or think. I am glad of that. But go on about Abram 
now, mother.” 
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‘One thing more, Joan, about God ‘ appearing’ to Abram, and about 
his thinking that God was more in one place than another. 1 think there 
is some truth behind that story too.” : 

‘‘O no, mother, surely not ; for God is everywhere.” 

‘“ Yes ; but people fizd him more in one place than in another. When 
I was a girl we had a nice garden at home; and I used to take a book 
out into the garden and read there under the trees, with the birds singing 
round me: I often took what you would call ‘grave books ;’ and I used 
to sit and think and think, till I felt as if God was in that place and 
I knew it; and a few places in that garden came to be sacred or holy to 
me, so that whenever I went to them I felt as if'God was specially there. 
Was it because he was more there than in other places ?”’ 

“No, it was because you had thought a great deal about God when 
you were there.” 

‘Ves, that was it; and I might have called it, as the Bible stories do, 
God’s visiting me there; and so it was. But the difference between that 
place and another was not in God’s being with me more, but in my being 
with him.” 

‘©Oh, yes, Isee. That is easy to understand.” 

“Well, after this, Abram took up his tents, and led all his caravan 
still southwards, and after another piece of journey they again pitched 
their tents on a hill between Bethel and Ai, and after building another 
altar and making a sacrifice there, the party journeyed on again, still 
further south. And there was a famine in the land of Canaan,—that 
means that there was very little food. Most likely there had been too 
little rain, and so the corn and grass had been burnt up by the hot sun, 
and so there would be no bread for the men and no grass for the beasts. 
So they travelled on to Egypt, where there was plenty of food ; but to get 
there they would have to cross a barren and hot desert, and I have no 
doubt they suffered a great deal on their journey. When they got near 
the end of their journey, and were going into Egypt, Abram forgot to 
trust in God, and did a wicked thing.”’ : 

‘“What was it, mother? I am sorry; I thought Abram was going to 
be always good.” 

‘‘ He was afraid that the strange people amongst whom he was going 
—the Egyptians—might take a fancy to Sarai, his wife, who was a 
beautiful woman, and might kill him in order to get her; and so he said 
to her, Say that thou art my sister. So he told her to tell a lie.’’ 

‘And did she do it? Didn’t she say she wouldn’t ?”’ 

‘No; I think women in those days thought they must do whatever 
their husbands told them. When Pharaoh, the king, saw her, he 
thought he would like to have her for his wife, and he took-her to his 
house, and he treated Abram well and gave him all sorts of things, to 
make friends with the man whom he thought to be Sarai’s brother. He 
gave him sheep, and oxen, and asses, and camels, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants. But then the story says that ‘the Lord plagued 
Pharaoh and his house with great plagues, because of Sarai, Abram’s 
wife.’ ”’ 

‘* But it was Abvam who should have had great plagues, mother. It 
was his fault, and not Pharaoh’s ; because Pharaoh didn’t know.”’ 

“Yes, Joan; and I do think that Abram deserved a great deal of 
‘plaguing,’ for he not only told the lie, and told Sarai to tell it too, to 
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save himself from danger, but he took all Pharaoh’s presents, and pre- 
tended to be Sarai’s brother when he took them. And it was not to save 
her, but himsélf. He could scarcely have been more cowardly and 
mean.” 

‘“Then why did God punish Pharaoh and not Abram, mother?—I 
don’t believe he dzd, for it wouldn’t be fair.”’ 

“That is quite right, Joan. I think it shows that the writer of the 
story did not see very clearly what was right and wrong. And in many 

‘eastern countries people did not speak the truth as we know that we 
ought to do. Even now the'people in the East tell a great many lies, and 
it is very difficult to get the truth out of them; and if they can gain 
something that they think worth gaining, they have very little scruple in 
telling lies to get it. Most likely the story-teller did not think very much 
of Abram’s telling a lie, especially as he thought that it was for a good’ 
purpose. And as he considered that God had chosen Abram to bea 
great leader and father of his people, probably he thought that anything 
that Abram did couldn’t be very wrong.”’ 

‘‘That’s the very reason why Abram ought to have been more careful 
than anyone else never to do a naughty thing, isn’t it, mother? I know 
you've often told me that because I am the biggest, | ought to be most 
careful not to do wrong, lest the little ones should learn from me to be 
naughty.” 

‘Ves, Joan, quite true; but the writer of this story had not learnt 
that yet.”’ 

‘And yet I suppose he was a big man.: how funny! I suppose his 
mother didn’t tell him things when he was a little boy, and that was how 
he didn’t know. But, mother, do you think God did plague Pharaoh?” 

‘‘T think most likely some misfortune did happen to Pharaoh and his 
people ; and it used to be thought that when troubles or misfortunes came, 
they were sent to punish men for doing wrong: so when people saw the 
misfortunes they thought directly ‘that man has been doing wrong,— 
what has he done?’ And they searched about to find out what he had 
done, till they found some sin, and then they said ‘that was it; God 
sent the misfortunes to punish him for that sin.’ ”’ , 

*€ And does. God do that ?”’ 

‘‘T believe that God always does punish sin, dear; but I think it is a 
mistake to think that we can always search about and find out exactly 
how he punishes men, and say ‘that misfortune is a punishment for that 
sin.’ Sometimes it is very plain that because we have done something 
wrong, we bring a particular punishment on ourselves, by breaking God’s 
laws ; but sometimes we cannot see the punishment though we see the 
sin, But I do not think people can ever sin, and escape the proper 
punishment for the sin, even though we do not see the punishment. But 
this is rather difficult, and perhaps just now I had better finish this part 
of Abram’s story,”’ 

“Yes, mother, though I wish sometime you would tell me some more 
about being naughty and punished. But what did Abram do?” 

‘The story says that when the ‘ plagues’ came to Pharaoh, he knew 
that he must have done something wrong; and that then he found out 
that Sarai was Abram’s wife; and he was shocked and sorry to find what 
he had done, and sent for Abram and said ‘ What is this that thou hast 
done unto me? Why didst thou not tell me that she was thy wife ? 
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Why saidst thou, She is my sister ? so I might have taken her to me to 
wife : now, therefore, behold thy wife; take her and go thy way.’ And 
he sent them away, with all that they had.” 

‘‘T think he was very generous and kind not to scold Abram more, 
for it was all Abram’s fault. Mother, does God ee people for doing 
wrong like Pharaoh when they didn’t know?” 

‘7 think in a kind of way he does; but it is digicalt to explain to 
you. Listen, Joan, and see if you can understand. God has made the 
world and man, meaning them to be quite good, without any evil; but 
he has left men free to choose what they do, and they can do either wrong 
or right. When they do wrong they have to be taught that it is wrong, 
and to wish to do right instead; and so God has so put things together 
that to do wrong brings something with it that makes us sorry or un- 
happy, or gives us something to bear; and that makes us understand, 
and not wish to do wrong again. It is like this I think :—When little 
Ernest, the other day, went to the cupboard and took a piece of sugar, 
though he was too little to know that it was wrong, he saw and under- 
stood that I was not pleased, and he cried sadly; and called out ‘Mam, 
mam’ as if his heart would break, because he saw me look grave at him.” 

““O yes, poor little man; God gave him sorrow then to teach him 
better, and that was his punishment. A zg punishment, too, for such a 
tiny as he is.” 

“And when Pharaoh had done wrong without knowing it, I think his 
punishment was in the shock and pain which he felt when he saw what he 
had done. That was what really grew out of the thing he had done, and 
that was what would make him anxious never to do the same thing 
again.’ 

eae Yes, mother, I think I understand.” 

“T dare say Pharaoh thought that the misfortunes which ‘ plagued’ 
him were a punishment for what he had done. But they were outside 
things which other people saw, and then tried to find a reason for. I do 
not suppose they belonged to that deed at all.” 

‘* Good people often have misfortunes, mother. I think it would be 
very cruel if, whenever we saw anyone unfortunate, we made sure that 
they had been naughty.” 

‘Well now, Joan, I have kept you too long to-night, and we must not 
talk any more. So good-night, dear.” 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


r 


IN THE LAND THAT LIES AT THE BACK OF THINGS.—I]I. 
The Workshop. 


"Fa pie one thinks of it, a looking-glass is a wonderful thing! How 
does it come to reflect the likeness of ourselves? Clever people 
can tell us how it is done, but why should it be so? 
We have heard of a little girl who went through a looking-glass, and 
the things she saw were very. curious, as were also the things she heard, 
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but I don’t think any of them were more wonderful than can be seen and 
heard in the Land-that-lies-at-the-Back-of-Things. To know how 
flowers grow, and what they feel and think about ; to know all the other 
side of a butterfly’s life; to hear the story of the rivers and seas; to 
know, from the wind itself, where it comes from and where it is going to; 
to know. why things happen; what God’s thought is like before it 
becomes a flower or a fruit; this is indeed wonderful. I do not say 
that James saw all this, but some of it he saw as you know. 

One day he came upon what seemed to him a hill-side, very steep 
and smooth, it seemed like a sheer rock. In the face of it was an open 
door, and as he was quite free to go where he pleased, through it he went. 

Down a corridor he walked, and at last into a spacious hall or room, 
which seemed to be lighted only by one large window. This opening or 
window was quite round, but over it was hung a curtain. The curtain 
seemed to be black, but of what could it be made? for in it were stars, 
which sparkled and twinkled like points of light. 

As the boy stood and pondered, the cloudy curtain rolled away, and a 
curious and wonderful sight was before him. What was it? A factory? 
A workshop? ‘The studio of an artist? Wasit a garden? Were they 
jewels he saw, or flowers growing there? What was being done ? 
Everything, apparently. 

Soon James found that when he looked quite fixedly at one point, he 
could see very distinctly what was being done. 

And what was being done ? ; 

He saw someone put a lump of clay upon a table, and work it about 
with his hands, kneading it as one would bread; then the table moved 
round and round, and the clay rose and grew into some fair shape, and 
it became more decided in its form, and more beautiful. Next it was 
taken off the table, and put quite away, where—James did not know; 
but, looking closer, he saw places where there seemed to be large fires, 
and many things were being fixed and tried by fire. 

Then in another place, the boy could see some one making a gold 
vessel. He knew the gold had been through the fire to purify it, and 
here some one was beating it with a mallet, and bringing out beautiful 
forms in vepoussée work. It looked as if it would be fit for a king 
when it was finished. 

In another place, wheels were at work. What were they doing ? 

They were polishing stones. Common stones they looked, in their 
rough state, but so beautiful after they had been polished. And James 
could hear the whirl and whirr of wheels, and the thud of hammer 
strokes, and through it all he thought he could hear a cry of pain. How 
that could be he did not know. Sometimes there seemed to him a 
moaning sound, and sometimes the sound of singing ran through it all. 

In one part trees were being pruned and dressed and trained to grow 
rightly, and to bear delicious fruit. Yes, whatever it all meant, work was 
being done; and when he came to think of it, everything was being 
made better, lovelier, more useful. At first he could hardly tell one stone 
from another, but after the lapidary had cut away the surface and 
polished it, then the true value of each stone was brought out. The gold 
looked pretty in the ore, but how much lovelier in the chalice. The iron 
was almost ugly, until, hammered and wrought, it was formed into all 
beautiful and lovely shapes. 
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How dull the clay! so wet, so nasty; but the vase looked almost 
jewel-like when, by fire, it had been glazed, and painted by the artist. 

And as James stood and thought, a shining one stood by him, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, little boy, what are you thinking about ?”’ 

‘| was wondering what it was all for,’’ said he. ‘‘ Why these things 
were being done.” 

‘‘T’ll show you,”’ said his companion. ‘‘ Look behind you.”’ James 
turned round, and then saw before him a large and very bright mirror. 
How curious it was! In it he could see a number of people walking 
about as in a town, for there were houses and_ buildings of all sorts. 
Where was it all reflected from? It seemed to come from the window 
opposite where all the work was going on. 

But why was it so different? Then he saw that he was looking down 
the very street in which he lived. Yes! there were the shops, and that 
was his father’s house. Of course it was, and these men and women he 
had seen them every day. Some looked very sad, some happy. Ah! he 
could guess now, and he said to the shining one, ‘‘ This is my own life, 
isn’t it? and my own city where I live. What is the meaning of it all?’’ 

‘‘ What you see there,’’ said the angel, pointing to the window, ‘is 
what goes on in this place, in this Land that lies at the Back of Things. 
They are human lives that are being worked into something good. That 
clay, iron, and gold, that plant, those stones, are the lives of your father 
and your friends, your brothers and your sisters everywhere, and your 
own life, too, little James. The workmen, with the hammer and the 
fires and all sorts of tools, are the servants of the Heaven-Father. In 
the place that you see in the looking-glass, these servants of God are 
called,—Misfortune, Sorrow, Affliction, Pain, Disappointment, Sickness, 
Death; and some are called Joy, Pleasure, Goodness, Self-denial. 
These are the artists that help to make the soul beautiful. You would 
_ like to see the end of it all, would you not ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said James. ‘‘Show me!”’ 

Then over all the scene that one saw through the window, a silvery 
cloud came stealing, and, as it rolled away, there appeared a lovely 
temple, made of precious stones, clear and polished, and of gold and 
wrought metal, and all lovely things. But everything lived, and sang, 
and praised God; and then it gradually became more distinct in every 
part, and James saw that instead of stones there were men and women 
and boys and girls. ‘It was one large family, for there was one Father ; 
all were different, yet all agreed. Each helped the other, they lived for 
one another. Each esteemed the other better than himself. 

And the shining one said to James, ‘‘ Behold the dwelling-place of 
God is with men, and he is with them, and wipes away every tear from 
their eyes, and death shall be no more; neither shall there be mourning 
or crying, nor pain any more, for the first things are passed away.” 

And turning, James looked in the mirror, at the every-day side of 
things. There was the street with its bustle and noise, there was his 
father’s house and the shops, there were the men and women, with sad 
faces or happy ones,—and he thought he could see by the side of each, 
the angel of Pain, or Disappointment, working each into something 
better,—so that not ‘‘one soul should be lost, or cast as rubbish to the 
void when God has made the pile complete.” 


” 


G, A. Kine, 
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IN THE HOME. 
XII—‘OUR FATHER” IN THE HOME. 


“ God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.”’—r Fohn iv 16, 


Begin with the verses brought by the class. 


(1) ‘The Father” in the Home—How does Jesus’ prayer begin? 
(Matt. vi. 9). Why do we not call God ‘‘ our Mother,’ as well as ‘‘ our 
Father ?’? The Roman Catholic’s ‘‘Madonna”’ as Mother-God. ‘‘ Who 
art in heaven ”—if the Bible verse above be true, is not every true home 
part of heaven? What in your home most gives the feeling, ‘‘ God is 
here,”—things said, or done? things occasional, or things of everyday ? 
Does he seem to be in all homes equally? In the same home can one 
person live in heaven, and others out of it? Are we in heaven, or is 
heaven in us? Is God our guest, or our host ? 

(2) Everyday Thanksgiving Day.—The good of a quiet moment 
with God, betore we leave our room—you and he alone,—after the blessed 
sleep,—waking into a ‘‘ home ”—a day, with all that init is, beforeus. Is 
unthankfulness forgetting ?—Then down to the greetings, The ‘‘ Family 
prayers” of old time,—what takes the place of them now? The little 
‘‘ Daily Strength” books,—tell about them. The good that comes of 
this quiet moment, all together? Is unthankfulness forgetting ?— 
‘‘Grace” at each meal,—shall we have-it? If we mean it, how it 
sweetens and makes sacred the home meal! The Quaker’s silent 
moment at the table ! 

(3) All Day with God.—How to take the thought of him to school 
or work-place? And why take it? To help me dare, to help me bear, 
to help me say ‘‘No” to shame me, to keep me sweet and strong and 
true and faithful and glad. 

(4) Bed-time.—The ‘‘Children’s Hour,” the father’s opportunity. 
The Bed-Side, the mother’s holy place: heart-time, conscience-time, 
confession-time. ‘‘ Now I lay me.” Shall we say Jesus’ prayer, or our 
own thanksgiving for our day ? 

(5) Sunday at Home.—The dull day of the week in some homes, the 
happiest day in others,—what makes the difference? Nearly two months’ 
vacation in every year,—what good things shall we show for it? Recrea- 
tion that is re-creation. A good book, a good talk, and a little home- 
church hour,—these, every Sunday, will make the Sundays of the old 
home dear memories all one’s life. An ideal Sunday—how would you 
plan it ? ; 

(6) For the Older Classes and Teachers’ Meeting.—Reverent 
homes,—the beauty of them: flippant homes,—the ache of them! Shall 
we laugh at Bible jokes and neighbours’ doctrines? The test of 
reverence. 

How to teach the thought of God to children? And a natural, happy 
prayer-way ? Which the better for the child, to go to church with 
Mother and Father, or to go to Sunday school, if only one be possible? 
Can the Sunday school be much to the child, if it be nothing to the 
home? See in Ware's ‘‘ Home Life” the chapter on ‘‘The Sunday at 
Home,” W. C, GANNETT, 

End of Series, 


